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INTRODUCTION 

Every  union  negotiations  survey  inevitably  catches  in  its  net  both  positive  and 
negative  reports ; but  in  this  period  the  contrast  between  success  and  disappoint- 
ment seems  especially  strong.  Two  major  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United 
States  have  ended  one  hundred  years  of  separation,  and  three  major  Lutheran 
churches  there  are  well  on  the  road  to  the  same  goal.  At  the  other  extreme, 
several  long-established  union  discussions  have  halted  in  mid-stream,  their 
negotiating  committees  now  dormant  or  indeed  disbanded,  seeking  new  direction 
from  the  member  churches.  Details  are  given  in  the  reports  section  which 
follows.  But  what  are  the  overall  trends  which  emerge  from  the  church  union  ac- 
tivity of  recent  years?  We  may  note  the  following  points. 

First,  there  is  the  growing  importance  of  intra-confessional  union  activity,  for 
example  between  various  “branches”  of  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Lutheran  chur- 
ches in  the  US.  As  every  ecumenical  observer  knows,  these  divisions  — even 
though  “within  the  family”  — can  be  as  persistent  and  difficult  as  those  between 
two  widely-separated  confessional  bodies.  This  is  true  even  when  there  are  no 
significant  theological  differences  to  be  dealt  with,  as  is  true  among  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  the  Association  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  US. 

This  introduces  a second  point,  the  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  — 
often  the  decisive  importance  — of  the  so-called  “non-theological”  factors  in  the 
church  union  process.  This  amply  confirms  the  suggestion  of  the  previous  survey 
that  “the  biggest  obstacle  in  most  church  unions  is  not  theological  disagreement... 
but  the  fear  of  change,  the  fear  of  losing  a comfortable  sense  of  reality”  ( The 
Ecumenical  Review , Vol.  34,  1982,  p.363).  Thus  there  is  an  increasing  emphasis 
upon  education  within  the  union  process,  designed  to  help  both  church  officials  and 
lay  persons  understand  the  theological  reasons  for  seeking  union,  as  well  as  its  prac- 
tical implications.  The  most  successful  educational  programmes  are  those  which 
emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  union  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  terms,  and 
which  allow  people  to  express  openly  and  honestly  the  fears  which  they  have  about 
the  changes  which  a “successful”  union  will  bring.  For  some  this  will  involve  ques- 
tions of  dogma,  for  others  the  disposition  of  church  property  or  the  status  of  a 
“favourite”  minister  or  priest  in  the  new  united  church  structure. 
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A third  factor  is  the  emergence  of  new  “stylistic  options”  in  the  search  for 
church  unity.  After  years  of  intense  discussion  on  the  details  of  a possible 
merger,  a kind  of  “ecumenical  exhaustion”  may  set  in  which  leads  the  churches 
either  to  break  off  negotiations  altogether,  or  to  seek  a new  approach.  Thus  in 
the  Presbyterian  merger  in  the  US,  a very  great  deal  was  intentionally  left 
undecided  at  the  time  of  formal  union  on  10  June  1983,  including  such  crucial 
matters  as  disposition  of  property,  location  of  programme  offices,  and  the  future 
of  some  programmes  themselves.  There  was  a clear  sense  that  these  problems 
could  not  be  solved  until  the  new  united  church  had  developed  its  own  identity  — 
a process  which  could  take  several  years  — and  that  unity  was  literally  too  impor- 
tant to  be  postponed  because  such  details  could  not  be  worked  out  to  perfection 
in  advance.  Thus  the  primary  commitment  is  to  unity,  with  a conscious  decision 
to  make  “practical”  details  secondary  to  that  commitment.  This  of  course  re- 
quires courage  and  ecumenical  vision  as  well  as  an  elemental  trust  among  the  par- 
ties involved.  These  things  cannot  be  assumed,  but  have  to  built  up  over  years  of 
patient  and  persistent  work  together. 

A fourth  point  is  that  church  union  negotiations  increasingly  are  seen  within 
their  total  cultural  context.  This  is  most  obvious  in  the  recent  Lutheran  merger 
moves  in  Southern  Africa  which  are  set  within  the  profoundly  complex  and  dif- 
ficult problem  of  that  country’s  apartheid  policy  and  the  question  of  the  “pro- 
per” Christian  response  to  it.  But  it  also  emerges  in  a different  way  in  the  US 
Lutheran  negotiations  where  the  issue  of  appropriate  representation  has  been 
crucial,  resulting  in  vigorous  debates  about  the  “quota”  system  suggested  for  the 
membership  of  the  various  negotiating  bodies.  It  is  also  critical  to  note  that 
church  union  can  make  a strong  “social”  statement  — that  is,  a Christian  state- 
ment about  the  world  which  God  desires.  Thus  the  US  Presbyterian  merger  in 
1983  has  overcome  one  hundred  years  of  division  which  the  church  allowed  to  be 
imposed  upon  itself  by  the  issues  and  passions  in  America  society  during  and 
after  its  Civil  War. 

A fifth  point  emerges  from  those  negotiations  which  have  become  “stalled” 
or  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  Though  one  hears  of  an  ecumenical 
“malaise”,  the  reality  here  is  more  a matter  of  frustration  and  helplessness.  After 
discussion,  often  years  of  discussion,  no  forward  progress  seems  possible,  and 
the  negotiating  committees  look  for  fresh  initiatives  from  their  parent  bodies,  or 
simply  disband.  This  suggests  that  one  can  only  talk  for  so  long,  and  that  beyond 
that  point  (which  may  of  course  vary  from  one  situation  to  another)  a kind  of 
“kairos”  — a “critical  moment”  — is  reached,  when  the  fruit  of  long  years  of 
ecumenical  labour  must  be  harvested,  lest  it  rot  on  the  vine.  At  some  point  in 
every  union  process  one  must  give  up  the  security  of  one’s  present  identity; 
something  must  “die”  in  order  that  a new  reality  may  be  born.  This  is  the  testing 
point  for  the  trust  built  up  over  the  years  of  ecumenical  labour  and  of  the  educa- 
tional process  at  both  official  and  lay  levels  within  the  churches  which  are  in- 
volved. 

A sixth  and  final  point  has  to  do  with  the  very  goal  of  unity  discussions. 
There  is  a growing  sense,  particularly  in  cultures  accustomed  to  social  and 
religious  pluralism,  that  something  more  is  demanded  of  us  than  merely 
substituting  one  denomination  for  two.  This  emerges  with  striking  clarity  in  the 
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statement  of  a Disciples  of  Christ  ecumenical  officer  that  merely  a merger  of  ex- 
isting structures  and  programmes  would  not  be  worth  the  time  and  trouble  in- 
volved. In  other  words,  the  process  of  unity  must  involve  more  than  a renaming 
of  offices  and  programmes : a new  single  reality  must  emerge  where  there  were 
two  or  more  separate  identities  before,  and  the  whole  process  must  involve  a 
growth  in  Christan  identity  and  commitment  among  the  members  of  the  churches 
involved. 

It  remains  to  thank  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  edition  of  the  biennial 
survey  of  church  union  negotiations.  With  two  exceptions  the  following  accounts 
are  based  on  reports  supplied  by  local  contacts  — typically  the  secretary  of  the 
union  negotiating  committee.  Thus  the  primary  information  is  based  on  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  local  situation.  The  accounts  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
intra-Lutheran  discussions  in  Southern  Africa  were  compiled  fron  news  sources ; 
that  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission  in  Southern  Africa  was  compiled  from 
that  organization’s  newsletter.  All  the  materials  have  been  edited  to  yield  a con- 
sistent format  and  style. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  a 
long-standing  interest  in  church  union  endeavours  all  over  the  world.  For  these 
are  the  praxis  of  that  search  for  unity  which  for  too  many  of  us  remains  only  a 
theory  or  a vague  dream.  These  are  the  places  where  structures  are  dying  in  order 
that  a new  reality  may  be  born.  We  offer  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
contributed  to  our  survey. 


Thomas  F.  Best 

Executive  Secretariat,  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
World  Council  of  Churches 


CANADA 

Lutheran  merger  commission  : The  evangelical  Lutheran  church  of 
Canada—  Lutheran  church  in  America  , Canada  section 

A Lutheran  merger  in  1986  will  unite  about  200,000  persons,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  Canada’s  Lutherans.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America-Canada  Section  have  been  engaged  in  union 
discussions  since  at  least  1978.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  body  voted  27  June 
1984,  with  87  percent  of  its  delegates  supporting  the  merger  proposal,  and  the 
Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Canada  Synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America-Canada  section  have  now  all  also  voted  in  favour  of  the  union.  The 
Synods  approved  the  plan  by  75  percent  to  near  unanimous  margins. 

Plans  are  for  the  new  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada  to  be  con- 
stituted 16-19  May  1985,  and  to  begin  formal  existence  on  1 January  1986.  The 
Church  will  be  divided  into  five  regional  synods,  with  bishops  at  the  synod  level, 
and  will  be  headed  by  a president.  Each  parish  will  have  representation,  either 
clergy  or  lay,  at  national  church  conventions. 

A number  of  theological  issues  had  been  important  in  the  breakdown  in  1977 
of  merger  talks  among  the  present  bodies  and  the  Lutheran  Church-Canada, 
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which  has  ties  to  the  Missouri  Synod.  The  merger  planned  for  1986  has  dealt  with 
these  by  expressing  its  affirmation  of  the  sixteenth-century  Lutheran  Confessions 
in  the  Book  of  Concord,  but  also  allowing  women  to  hold  the  office  of  public 
ministry,  and  by  accepting  the  use  of  “higher  criticism”  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  scriptures.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  Church  will  continue  the  social  action 
concerns  of  its  two  constituting  bodies.  Finally,  the  body  is  expected  to  seek 
membership  in  both  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Contact : Dr  Norman  J.  Threinen,  Lutheran  Merger  Commission,  500-365 
Hargrave  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3B  2K3,  Canada. 

(ER  1962 , p.373;  1964 , pp.436ff;  1966 , p.376,;  1968,  p.284;  1970, 
pp.275ff.;  1972,  p.368;  1974,  p.321ff.;  1976,  pp.341ff;  1978,  p.254) 


ENGLAND 

Churches’  council  for  covenanting  : Church  of  England  — Methodist 
church  — Moravian  church  — United  reformed  church 

The  previous  survey  reported  in  detail  on  the  failure  of  the  Covenant 
“Towards  Visible  Unity”  among  the  Church  of  England,  Methodist,  Moravian, 
and  United  Reformed  bodies.  This  failed  by  only  four  percentage  points  to  gain 
sufficient  support  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  unity 
Commission  itself  then  decided  to  disband.  A more  detailed  account  and  inter- 
pretation of  these  events  is  available  in  The  Failure  of  the  English  Covenant  by 
Bishop  Kenneth  Wollcombe  and  Mr  Phillip  Capper,  officers  of  the  Commission. 

Ecumenical  initiative  would  seem  to  have  passed,  then,  to  the  more  than  300 
local  ecumenical  projects.  While  these  were  understandably  devastated  by  the 
failure  of  the  covenanting  scheme,  they  are  challenged  to  point  the  way  ahead 
through  “grassroots”  ecumenism  now  that  work  at  the  “official”  levels  has  suf- 
fered a setback.  The  British  Council  of  Churches’  Consultative  Committee  on 
Local  Ecumenical  Projects  in  England  is  actively  encouraging  such  local  work 
through  conferences,  training  days,  study  meetings,  and  publication  of 
materials.  In  addition,  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  mid-1982  appears  to  have 
spurred  ecumenical  interest.  One  example  of  this  is  the  publication  in  autumn 
1983  of  Local  Covenants  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Ecumenical  Commission  for 
England  and  Wales  (now  known  as  the  Christian  Unity  Committee  of  the 
England  and  Wales  Bishops’  Conference).  This  suggested  ways  by  which  local 
Roman  Catholic  congregations  could  join  “common  projects  and  lasting  inter- 
church relationships”.  The  implications  of  this  are  now  under  consideration  by 
the  various  church  bodies,  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm. 

Naturally  many  people  looked  to  the  British  Council  of  Churches  to  provide 
new  unity  initiatives  in  the  “post-Covenant”  period.  In  addition  to  the  fun- 
damental statement  from  1980,  Unity  — Why  Not  Yet?,  the  Council  has  moved 
to  encourage  the  broadest  participation  in  its  own  work.  Its  Standing  Committee 
on  Evangelism  involves  the  full  collaboration  of  conservative  evangelicals,  in- 
cluding now  a Salvation  Army  officer,  Lt  Col.  David  Guy,  as  its  Secretary.  The 
Standing  Conference  on  Unity  in  Prayer  now  has  a Roman  Catholic,  Sister 
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Aloysius,  SA,  as  its  Field  Secretary,  and  has  published  a collection  of  texts  for 
common  local  use  (One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism).  One  initiative  that  has 
not  reaped  much  fruit  was  the  working  paper  Four  Nations,  One  Church  ? This 
sought  to  help  churches  consider  “appropriate  patterns  of  Christian  unity  across 
the  national  boundaries  within  the  British  Isles”,  but  has  received  few  responses, 
apart  from  encouraging  efforts  by  a study  group  within  the  Council  of  Churches 
for  Wales  and  the  United  Reformed  Church. 

The  British  Council  of  Churches  has  also  been  active  in  encouraging  study  of 
the  “Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Ministry”  document.  It  has  published  the  booklet 
Seven  Studies  by  John  Matthews,  a Baptist  member  of  a local  ecumenical  pro- 
ject. It  was  reported  that  30,000  copies  of  this  were  in  circulation  within  a year. 
In  addition,  Matthews  has  prepared  radio  programmes  and  study  material. 
Video  tape  presentations  are  in  use  in  some  places.  A recent  count  found  18  chur- 
ches which  had  given  details  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  preparing  an  of- 
ficial response  to  BEM.  In  addition,  many  councils  of  churches  and  local  groups 
are  working  through  the  text,  including  both  single-denomination  and  mixed 
groups.  There  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  look  to  BEM  as  the  next  point  of  ad- 
vance towards  unity  — though,  ironically,  it  is  at  most  points  not  significantly 
different  from  the  theology  of  the  ill-fated  Covenant  proposals.  The  British 
Council  of  Churches  is  also  seeking  to  develop  its  own  work  on  Christian  initia- 
tion beyond  the  Common  Certificate  of  Christian  Baptism  which  it  prepared  in 
1972. 

Other  official  bodies  have  also  been  active  in  the  field  of  church  unity.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invited  a group  of  fifty  leaders  of  churches  to  spend 
four  days  in  retreat  in  April  1984:  Cardinal  Willebrands,  of  the  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  was  invited  to  give  a major  address.  The  Pope’s 
visit  was  followed  up  in  April  1983  by  a visit  of  twelve  church  leaders  (seven 
appointed  by  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  three  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conference  for  England  and  Wales,  and  two  by  that  for  Scotland),  as 
reported  in  Rome  ‘83:  Returning  the  Pope's  Visit.  Since  then  the  Bishops’ 
Conference  for  England  and  Wales  has  invited  leaders  of  other  churches  to 
devote  a day  to  mutual  study  “on  the  nature  of  the  church”.  Meanwhile  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  engaged  in  bilateral  dialogues  with  the  Church  of 
England  (and  the  Final  Report  of  the  Anglican/Roman  Catholic  International 
Commission  has  drawn  much  attention),  as  well  as  with  the  Methodist  Church. 
These  of  course  are  “doctrinal  conversations”  rather  than  “union 
negotiations”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  though  they  may  eventually  lead 
in  that  direction. 

Finally  we  may  mention  two  “less  official”  projects  which  are  of  special 
significance.  The  Association  of  Inter-Church  Families  is  a group  of  those  in 
religiously-mixed  marriages,  usually  involving  one  Roman  Catholic  partner.  In 
1983  it  published  Sharing  Communion , an  analysis,  focusing  on  the  eucharist,  of 
the  experience  of  some  eighty  such  families.  It  is  documents  such  as  this  which 
dramatize  the  need  for  unity  and  make  one  painfully  aware  of  the  human  costs  of 
our  present  divisions.  And  in  November  1983  a new  and  voluntary  movement 
was  launched.  Known  as  “Christians  Together”,  it  aims  to  encourage  discussion 
of  ideas  relating  to  unity  in  the  most  open  climate,  without  requiring  formal  corn- 
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mitment.  It  is  producing  a stimulating  newsletter,  and  may  be  a very  positive 
force  in  the  “post-Covenant”  period. 

Contact : Mr  Martin  Conway,  25  Aston  Street,  Oxford,  0X4  1EW,  England. 
(ER  1976 , pp.330ff.;  1978,  p.246;  1980,  pp.298ff.;  1982,  pp.366ff.) 


GHANA 

Ghana  church  union  committee  : African  methodist  episcopal  church 
of  Ghana  — Evangelical  Presbyterian  church,  ghana  — Ghana  men- 

NONITE  CHURCH  — METHODIST  CHURCH,  GHANA  — PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
GHANA 

The  cause  of  church  union  in  Ghana  now  faces  an  uncertain  future.  The  last 
survey  reported  the  decision  of  the  Methodist  Church  not  to  complete  union  un- 
til 1986,  in  order  to  allow  for  effective  education  about  the  proposed  union  at 
the  local  level.  The  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  Church  Union  Com- 
mittee meeting  in  1982,  accepted  this  date.  However,  at  its  meeting  in  October 
1983  the  Committee  was  “shocked  and  saddened”  by  a letter  from  the  Synod 
Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana,  the  third  party  which  had  been 
most  active  in  the  union  discussion.  The  letter  informed  the  church  union  move- 
ment in  Ghana  that  the  1983  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana  had 
“decided  to  pull  out  of  the  Ghana  church  union  negotiations  with  immediate  ef- 
fect”. The  Committee  then  considered  whether  to  continue  church  union  educa- 
tion until  1986,  or  to  stop  negotiations  immediately;  the  latter  passed  by  a vote 
of  163  to  113. 

Various  reasons  were  later  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  focused  upon  “psychological  and  social”  rather  than  “theological 
or  ecclesiastical”  factors;  there  was  a strong  feeling  that,  as  one  Presbyterian 
Committee  member  put  it,  “the  ordinary  members...  had  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  organic  union”.  This  was  understood  as  referring  to  practical  prob- 
lems in  organic  union,  and  a preference  for  the  less-complete  expression  of  union 
through  cooperative  ventures. 

The  Church  Union  Committee,  then,  had  to  deal  with  the  new  situation  at  its 
meeting  in  December  1983.  On  the  one  hand  the  Methodist  Church  wished  union 
negotiations  to  continue;  on  the  other,  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church 
withdrew  from  the  Committee,  not  wishing  to  negotiate  with  only  one  active 
partner.  The  Committee  also  received  communications  from  the  Ghana  Men- 
nonite  Church,  which  expressed  its  commitment  to  the  union  process  (though  not 
yet  a fully-participating  member  of  it),  and  from  Fr  J.R.  Leferink,  a Roman 
Catholic  observer,  who  offered  an  inspirational  and  challenging  paper  calling  it, 
in  the  spirit  of  Paul’s  vision  of  the  church,  to  live  towards  organic  unity  “at  the 
level  of  the  local  congregations”. 

Despite  the  urging  of  some,  such  as  Fr  Leferink,  for  the  Committee  to  take 
leadership  in  the  continuing  search  for  union,  the  Committee  itself  decided  that, 
“with  only  one  member  church  fully  committed  to  union,  it  could  not  continue 
functioning  as  a separate  entity”.  It  then  requested  that  the  Christian  Council  of 
Ghana  — which  had  originally  established  the  Church  Union  Committee  — take 
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over  “the  work  of  seeking  to  restore  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  in  Ghana”. 
The  Committee  emphasized  that  this  would  require  “much  patient  work,  par- 
ticularly at  the  local  level”.  The  Christian  Council  is  presently  considering  this  re- 
quest of  the  Church  Union  Committee. 

The  role  of  regional  Diocesan  Church  Union  Committees  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  critical  to  the  process.  While  dedicated  ministerial  leadership  could 
make  the  local  committees  a source  of  dynamic  inspiration  in  the  quest  for  unity, 
it  was  difficult  to  achieve  continuity  in  the  face  of  ministerial  transfers. 

It  is  vital  that  the  present  setback  not  obscure  the  many  hours  of  work 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  church  union  in  Ghana  by  staff  and  volunteers  of  the 
Church  Union  Committee,  and  of  the  various  churches  involved.  Numerous 
church  union  seminars,  meetings,  radio  talks,  and  programmes  in  church-related 
secondary  schools  and  training  colleges  were  held.  The  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  requested  for  deposit  in  the  Research  Library  on  African  Affairs. 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  Committee  participated  in  the  Colombo  Consulta- 
tion of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  as  well  as  the  follow-up  meetings  held  in 
Rome  and  Geneva. 1 

All  this  has  helped  create  a more  informed  climate  among  the  churches  in 
Ghana  regarding  the  issues  of  organic  unity  of  the  churches.  A “consciousness 
raising”  has  taken  place.  One  can  only  hope  that  this  will  bear  fruit  when  the 
Christian  Council  takes  over  the  work  of  church  unity  in  Ghana.  For  the  Church 
Union  Committee,  its  painful  decision  in  December  1983  to  “wind  up  its  affairs” 
was  certainly  the  end  of  an  era,  but  not  of  the  search  for  the  unity  of  God’s 
people  in  Ghana.  This  it  affirms  as  “a  continuing  mandate  from  the  Lord  of  the 
church  to  the  church  in  Ghana”. 

Contact : Mr  L.A.  Creedy,  Ghana  Church  Union  Committee,  P.O.Box  1434, 
Accra,  Ghana. 

(ER  1957 , p.287;  I960,  p.234;  1962,  pp.351ff.;  1964,  pp.407ff.;  1966, 
pp.347ff.;  1968,  pp.266ff.;  1970,  p.254;  1972,  pp.354ff.;  1974,  p.305;  1976, 
pp.310ff 1978,  pp.233ff.;  1980,  pp.285ff.;  1982,  pp.370ff.) 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

Netherlands  reformed  church  — Reformed  churches  in  the 

NETHERLANDS 

The  two  largest  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands  have  set  1986  as  the 
date  when  they  hope  to  declare  that  they  are  “in  the  situation  of  reuniting”.  Divi- 
sions between  the  two  bodies  go  back  at  least  to  a reorganization  of  the  church  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1816.  The  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  with  2.8  million 
members,  represents  continuity  with  the  church  established  then.  The  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  which  has  873,000  members,  was  formed  during 
the  past  century  from  various  groups  opposed  to  the  larger  body. 

The  timetable  for  union  called  for  meetings  at  the  regional  judicatory  level  in 
1983  and  1984.  A joint  synodical  meeting,  planned  for  late  1984,  would  seek  con- 


JSee  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  118,  Unity  in  Each  Place...  in  All  Places,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983. 
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sensus  on  what  it  means  “to  be  a church”,  and  to  establish  that  historical  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  churches  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  fundamentally 
divisive.  This  draft  consensus  will  then  seek  ratification  at  regional  church 
assemblies  in  1985. 

Cooperative  work  is  already  done  in  perhaps  half  of  the  congregations  of  the 
two  churches,  particularly  in  the  “practical”  fields  such  as  education  and  mis- 
sion. Nevertheless  even  if  the  churches  declare  in  1986  that  they  are  in  a “situa- 
tion of  reuniting”,  this  will  not  mean  an  overnight  organic  unity.  There  are  social 
differences  between  them  which  must  be  carefully  studied  and,  most  important- 
ly, the  precise  type  of  union  structure  still  has  to  be  defined. 

Contact : Dr  C.P.  van  Andel,  Horst  5,  Driebergen,  Netherlands. 

(ER  1974 , pp.315ff.;  1976,  pp.338ff.;  1978 , pp.252f.;  1980,  pp.296f.) 


NEW  ZEALAND 

The  joint  commission  on  church  union  : Associated  churches  of  Christ 

IN  NEW  ZEALAND  — CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  (ANGLICAN)  — 

Congregational  union  of  new  Zealand  — Methodist  church  of  new 
Zealand  — Presbyterian  church  of  new  Zealand 

The  search  for  unity  in  New  Zealand  has  entered  a critical  phase  of  study  and 
self-examination.  Three  of  the  partner  churches  have  devoted  national  consulta- 
tions to  the  question  of  unity;  while  affirming  the  goal  of  church  union,  they  ex- 
pressed “considerable  doubts  about  the  form  that  union  should  take”.  Indeed 
the  1982  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  stated:  “It  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  negotiating  churches  agree  on  the  kind  of  union  for  which  they 
are  now  seeking  a basis.” 

But  both  short-  and  long-term  initiatives  are  continuing.  The  Joint  Commis- 
sion has  issued  a “Statement  of  Accord”  which  affirms  the  achievements  of 
union  discussions  over  the  past  years.  This  stresses  that  the  churches  have  found 
“no  insuperable  barriers  of  faith  or  order”  between  themselves;  that  they  have 
“made  possible  a freedom  to  join  together  in  holy  communion” ; that  they  have 
“made  progress”  on  the  question  of  common  recognition  of  membership;  that 
they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  richness  of  their  diverse  traditions,  while  ac- 
cepting one  another  as  authentic  expressions  of  “the  one  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic  church” ; that  they  have  achieved  an  acceptance  of  each  other’s 
ministries,  and  begun  to  share  resources  of  service,  training,  and  facilities;  and 
begun  cooperative  work  through  local  union  and  cooperating  parishes,  and 
through  joint  national  and  regional  committees.  The  Commission  agrees  that  the 
unity  being  sought  will  be  marked  by  an  end  to  prejudices,  hostility  and  condem- 
nations; the  sharing  of  one  faith;  the  mutual  ability  “to  recognize  baptism, 
eucharist,  and  ministry” ; and  agreement  on  methods  of  joint  decision  and  ac- 
tion. 

Studies  are  proceeding  in  three  areas,  with  reports  due  in  1984:  “An  in- 
digenous model  of  unity”,  evaluating  the  union  process  up  to  this  point;  “Chris- 
tian initiation”,  seeking  a new  way  forward  on  the  question  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  membership;  and  “Cooperative  life”.  The  latter  will  focus  on  the  im- 
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plications  of  the  more  than  130  parish-level  cooperative  ventures  already  in  pro- 
gress. These  challenge  their  parent  churches,  but  also  give  them  a kind  of  “unity 
by  proxy”  which  some  fear  might  substitute  for  structural  unity  at  the  national 
level. 

The  next  two  years  should  see  serious  dialogue  between  churches  in  local 
cooperative  ventures  and  their  parent  bodies,  as  well  as  intensified  work  on 
mutual  recognition  of  membership,  with  specific  proposals  expected  in  1986. 

A major  development  will  be  a restructuring  of  the  union  negotiating  com- 
mittee. The  present  Joint  Commission  on  Church  Union  will  join  with  the  Joint 
National  Committee  on  Church  Extension  — one  of  the  most  significant 
cooperative  bodies  — to  form  the  Negotiating  Churches’  Unity  Council.  The 
goal  of  this  restructure  is  to  integrate  the  results  of  parish  cooperative  ventures 
with  the  national  union  process. 

Finally,  study  groups  of  the  Joint  Commission  will  shortly  report  on  18 
months  of  work  on  the  BEM  document.  This  document  has  seen  growing  interest 
and  its  discussion  now  includes  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Pentecostal 
Churches.  It  is  expected  that  this  very  broad  discussion  will  help  clarify  the  dif- 
ficult issues  in  the  area  of  mutual  recognition  of  ministry,  and  thus  help  in  the 
process  towards  eventual  union  in  New  Zealand. 

Contact : The  Rev.  D.M.  Povey,  Secretary,  NCUC,  P.O.Box  27095,  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand. 

(ER  1960 , p.243;  1962 , pp.365ff.;  1964 , pp.424ff.;  1966,  pp.363ff.;  1968, 
pp.276ff.;  1970,  pp.326ff.;  1978,  pp.242ff.;  1980,  pp.292ff.;  1982,  pp.376ff.) 


SCOTLAND 

Multilateral  church  conversation  in  Scotland:  The  church  of 

SCOTLAND  — The  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND  — THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND  — THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND  — THE  UNITED 
FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  — THE  UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH 

Church  union  discussions  in  Scotland  also  appear  to  be  entering  a phase  of 
self-examination.  During  recent  years  the  Working  Party  on  Central  Issues  of  the 
Multilateral  Church  Conversation  has  tackled  the  problem  of  theological  dif- 
ferences among  the  member  churches.  As  reported  in  the  last  survey,  they  were 
conscious  of  a distinction  between  “diversity  that  would  not  impoverish  but 
enrich  a united  church...  and  diversity  that  represents  at  present  an  insuperable 
stumbling  block  to  unity”.  The  Working  Party,  taking  account  in  its  discussions 
of  the  BEM  document,  submitted  reports  on  its  major  topics  of  baptism, 
eucharist,  and  ministry  to  the  Multilateral  Church  Conversation.  The  results  of 
this  study  were  that  while  there  were  considerable  divergences  of  opinion 
(especially  in  the  field  of  ministry),  “the  Working  Party  and  the  Conversation  are 
likely  to  conclude  that  there  are  no  theological  divergences  of  a character  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  continued  separation  of  the  participating  churches”. 

A second  Working  Party  was  set  up  in  1982  “to  consider  the  role  of  non- 
theological  factors  in  union  negotiations”,  and  its  report  has  also  been  submit- 
ted. The  crux  of  this  work  is  the  suggestion  that  the  churches  in  Scotland  have 
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not  developed  “a  comprehensive  programme  for  education  for  church  union”. 
The  result  is  that  progress  is  hindered  due  to  “fears  and  misunderstandings”. 

It  is  anticipated  that  both  Working  Parties  will  ask  to  be  dismissed;  and  the 
Conversation  itself  does  not  expect  to  produce  a detailed  plan  for  church  union 
in  Scotland  in  the  “near  future”.  What  seems  likely  is  that  the  Conversation  will 
itself  seek  “conversations”  with  its  own  member  churches,  reviewing  what  has 
been  achieved  over  its  seventeen-year  existence  and  seeking  especially  to  define 
the  type  of  “education  for  church  union”  now  required.  These  discussions  will 
determine  the  future  of  the  Conversation,  and  indeed  of  the  movement  towards 
church  union  in  Scotland. 

Contact:  Rev.  John  N.  Wylie,  15  Darnhall  Drive,  Perth  PH2  OHA, 
Scotland. 

(ER  1974 , p.319;  1976 , p.333;  1978 , p.247;  1980,  pp.302f.;  1982,  p.378f.) 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Church  unity  commission:  Church  of  the  province  of  south  Africa 
(Anglican)  — Methodist  church  of  southern  Africa  — Presbyterian 

CHURCH  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  — REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  — 
TSONGA  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  — UNITED  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  third  draft  of  the  Plan  of  Union  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  survey 
has  now  been  received  by  the  governing  bodies  of  member  churches  of  the 
Church  Unity  Commission  and  sent  down  to  the  regional  courts  of  the  churches 
and  to  congregations  for  study  and  response.  The  situation  is  especially  complex 
in  that  two  of  the  member  churches  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  United  Congregational  Church 
of  Southern  Africa,  are  themselves  engaged  in  union  discussions.  In  order  to 
avoid  conflict  with  this  unity  process,  which  is  at  a critical  stage  in  1984,  and  to 
allow  adequate  time  for  consideration  of  the  third  draft  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  the 
Church  Unity  Commission  has  asked  for  formal  replies  to  the  Plan  in  1985. 

Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  educate  the  churches  about  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  the  unity  plans.  The  Plan  of  Union  has  been  published  in 
Volume  2,  No.  16,  of  In  Touch , and  the  plan  and  its  “theological  appendices” 
are  being  widely  distributed.  Recognizing  that  the  prose  of  the  Plan  itself  may  be 
forbidding  to  local  congregations  — the  Unity  Commission  itself  describes  it  as  a 
“dull  constitutional  type  of  document,  intended  mainly  for  the  consideration  of 
church  administrators  and  committees”  — the  joint  Educational  Council  has 
been  commissioned  to  prepare  study  guides  on  the  “basics”  of  union.  The  guides 
will  cover  the  four  areas  of  mission  (“in  which  the  unity  of  the  church  is  ground- 
ed”), ministry,  the  sacraments,  and  the  shape  of  the  united  church. 

While  “church  administrators  and  committees”  debate  the  formal  documents 
leading  to  church  union,  local  congregations  are  already  using  many  unified 
resources.  A Church  Unity  Commission  Service  Book  is  encouraged  for  use  not 
only  on  official  “ecumenical”  occasions  and  by  united  congregations,  but  by  all 
congregations  as  “an  introduction  to  ecumenical  worship”.  Orders  of  worship 
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for  the  eucharist  and  for  the  baptism  of  children  have  been  authorized  by  par- 
ticipating churches  for  use  in  local  congregations. 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  in  Southern  Africa  to  the  relation  between  uni- 
ty initiatives  there  and  the  document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  This 
reflects  two  concerns.  The  first  is  the  positive  fact  that  BEM  embodies  a 
theological  process  and  result  which  corresponds  to  the  work  of  the  Church  Uni- 
ty Commission  in  Southern  Africa  over  the  past  sixteen  years.  That  is,  this  search 
for  unity  in  Southern  Africa  — painfully  slow  as  it  has  been  at  times  — has  like 
BEM  developed  towards  a consensus,  a “convergence  of  our  denominational 
positions  and  a common  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church’s  mission  and 
ministry”.  A second  reason  is  the  importance  of  integrating  the  study  and 
“reception”  process  of  BEM  into  the  continuing  search  for  unity  among  the 
churches.  To  this  end  the  Church  Unity  Commission  recommends  the  study 
guide  on  the  Lima  text  prepared  by  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  In  addition 
it  is  incorporating  “insights  from  the  Lima  text”  into  the  study  guides  on  the 
Plan  of  Union  prepared  by  the  Joint  Educational  Council. 

Contact:  Mr  Joseph  Wing,  P.O.Box  31083,  Braamfontein,  Transvaal. 

(ER  1964,  pp.414ff.;  1966,  p.354;  1968,  p.276;  1970,  pp.256ff.;  1972, 
pp.356ff.;  1974,  pp.309ff.;  1976,  pp.315ff.;  1978,  pp.235ff.;  1980,  pp.288f.; 
1982 , p.379f.) 


Evangelical  Lutheran  church  in  southern  Africa  — Evangelical 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  (NATAL-TRANSVAAL)  — 

Evangelical  Lutheran  church  in  southern  Africa  (cape  church) 

In  Southern  Africa,  work  towards  unity  inevitably  is  set  in  the  context  of 
racial  tension,  division,  and  some  efforts  at  reconciliation.  Most  of  the  nearly 
1.3  million  Lutherans  in  Southern  Africa,  Namibia  and  Botswana  are  black. 
The  predominantly  black  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Southern  Africa, 
with  550,000  members,  is  by  far  the  largest  Lutheran  body  in  the  country. 
However  there  are  also  several  white  churches,  such  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Southern  Africa  (Natal-Transvaal),  with  15,000  members,  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Southern  Africa  (Cape  Church),  with  6,600. 
On  19  April  1984  leaders  of  the  three  churches  signed  a Declaration  of  Intent  to 
Unite.  They  agreed  to  form  a 12-member  Unity  Commission,  with  six  members 
from  the  larger,  and  three  from  each  of  the  two  smaller,  bodies;  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  its  first  report  in  October  1984.  A preliminary  combined  church 
assembly  is  foreseen  for  the  latter  half  of  1985.  The  Mandate  of  the  Unity  Com- 
mission includes  the  following  points:  theological  basis  for  unity;  historical 
development  of  the  unity  process  in  Southern  Africa;  comparison  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  churches  involved,  together  with  legal  and  financial  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  merger ; guidelines  to  deal  “practically  and  appropriately 
with  the  political  responsibility  of  the  church” ; and  common  experiences  among 
the  uniting  churches  such  as  common  worship,  pulpit  fellowship,  cooperation 
between  Sunday  school  programmes,  etc.  In  addition  to  looking  towards  a com- 
bined assembly,  the  Declaration  recommends  that  position  papers  of  the  chur- 
ches involved  concerning  both  unity  and  political  responsibility  of  the  church 
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should  be  taken  into  account;  that  the  exchange  of  information  among  the 
churches  is  crucial;  and  that  joint  pastors’  retreats  may  be  a significant  force 
for  unity. 

The  situation  of  Southern  Africa’s  divided  Lutheran  churches  has  been 
especially  problematic  since  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion, meeting  in  1977  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  declared  apartheid  a heresy 
and  an  issue  of  confession  (status  confessionis) . There  has  been  increasing 
pressure  for  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  at  its  Seventh  Assembly  in 
Budapest,  July  1984,  to  suspend  from  its  membership  the  separate  white 
Lutheran  churches  in  Southern  Africa.  This  was  recommended  formally  by 
African  Assembly  delegates  in  a pre-Assembly  meeting  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  in 
December  1983.  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  Declaration 
of  Intent  to  Unite  would  be  seen  as  meeting  the  criticisms  made  of  white 
Lutheran  churches  in  Southern  Africa. 

Contact:  Not  available  at  time  of  writing. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Presbyterian  church  (usa)  : the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  USA 

On  10  June  1983  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  celebrated  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  its  first  official  act.  This  was  the  culmination  of  intensive  work 
since  1969,  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  USA  “to  seek  a plan  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches”.  The  resulting 
Joint  Committee  on  Presbyterian  Union  submitted  three  preliminary  drafts  of 
reunion  plans  to  the  churches  for  study  and  comment;  in  1981  the  final  Plan 
for  Reunion  was  presented,  consisting  of  Articles  of  Agreement,  a Book  of 
Order,  and  a Brief  Statement  of  Belief.  This  was  sent  to  the  1982  general 
assemblies  of  each  church.  The  process  then  required  an  affirmative  vote  by 
each  general  assembly,  and  by  a majority  of  the  presbyteries  in  each  church. 
The  “majority”  was  defined  as  66  percent  of  the  presbyteries  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and  75  percent  of  those  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  On  22  February  1983,  Augusta-Macon  became 
the  45th  presbytery  in  the  latter  body  to  vote  affirmatively,  thus  assuring  the 
required  majority. 

The  final  step  was  taken  on  10  June  1983,  when  separate  sessions  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  two  churches,  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  this  resolution : 

Resolved:  that  the  General  Assembly  finally  approve  full  organic  union  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States)  under  the 
proposed  Plan  for  Reunion  consisting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA)  as  defined  therein  and  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  together  with  all  other 
documents  and  procedures  included  thereto,  all  of  which  are  attached  to  this  resolu- 
tion or  by  necessary  implication  are  incident  thereto,  and  by  this  reference  are  incor- 
porated as  a part  thereof. 
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The  commissioners  of  the  two  assemblies  then  joined  in  a common  parade 
through  the  streets  of  Atlanta  and,  that  evening,  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper 
together.  The  next  day  the  new  General  Assembly  elected  as  its  first  Moderator 
the  Rev.  Dr  John  Randolph  Taylor,  a co-chairperson  since  its  1969  beginning  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Presbyterian  Reunion.  The  Stated  Clerks  of  the  two 
former  denominations,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Andrews  and  Mr  William  P.  Thomp- 
son, were  elected  co-interim  Stated  Clerks  for  one  year. 

An  important  part  of  the  union  plan  is  the  hope  that  “form  will  follow 
function” . As  Lewis  Lancaster  puts  it : “We  are  united.  But  time  for  developing  the 
identity  and  theological  understanding  of  its  mission  and  life  is  essential  for  this 
new  church.  ” Thus  a minimum  of  five  years  has  been  set  aside  before  decisions  are 
made  regarding  such  specifics  as  judicatory  boundaries,  location  of  programme  of- 
fices, and  even  many  programmes  themselves.  The  witness  and  services  of  each  of 
the  former  churches  continue  in  the  meantime,  with  the  hope  that,  when  structural 
decisions  are  finally  made,  “nothing  will  be  done  simply  because  one  or  another  of 
the  former  churches  did  it  that  way  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  will  be 
discarded  simply  because  it  was  a part  of  past  history”. 

Even  as  it  celebrates  this  historic  reunion,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  con- 
tinues to  be  active  in  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (see  below).  Thus  it  looks 
ultimately  to  form,  with  the  eight  other  churches  in  COCU,  a united  church  that 
will  be  at  once  “truly  catholic,  truly  evangelical,  truly  reformed”.  Finally  there  are 
hopes  for  closer  ties,  including  eucharistic  fellowship,  arising  from  the  1983  report 
of  the  third  round  of  the  Lutheran-Reformed  bilateral  dialogue. 

Contact : Rev.  Lewis  H.  Lancaster,  Jr,  Office  of  Ecumenical  Coordination, 
341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  NE,  Atlanta,  GA  30365,  USA. 

(ER  1976 , p.347;  1978,  pp.258f 1982,  pp.386f.;  1978,  pp.258f.) 


Consultation  on  church  union  : African  methodist  episcopal  church 

— African  methodist  episcopal  zion  church  — Christian  methodist 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  — CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST) 

— Episcopal  church  — National  council  of  community  churches  — 
Presbyterian  church  (usa)  — United  church  of  christ  — United 

METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Consultation  on  Church  Union  is  entering  a decisive  and  critical  phase  of 
its  life.  The  March  1982  plenary  asked  that  a “Covenanting  proposal”  be 
brought  before  the  member  churches  at  the  November  1984  plenary  in  Baltimore. 
The  intensive  preparation  by  the  Church  Order  Commission  has  identified  three 
“dimensions”  of  the  covenanting  act  and  process.  These  will  be  sent  to  the  chur- 
ches after  the  plenary. 

The  first  dimension  is  theological.  After  some  twenty  years  of  work,  the 
Theological  Commission  will  bring  its  results  (In  Quest  of  a Church  Uniting)  to 
the  plenary  for  acceptance.  Then  this  will  be  sent  to  the  member  churches  “for 
their  adoption  as  a theological  basis  for  covenanting  and  the  formation  of  a 
uniting  church”.  The  second  dimension  is  liturgical;  a “liturgical  text  of 
covenanting”  has  been  written  by  the  Commission  of  Worship.  This  is  compati- 
ble with  the  approach  in  the  BEM  document,  and  seeks  specifically  to  achieve  “a 
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reconciliation  of  ministries  of  oversight”.  This  will  be  sent  to  the  churches  for 
response,  leading  to  plenary  treatment  in  1986  or  1987. 

The  third  dimension  of  the  covenanting  process  is  juridical.  Here  seven  essen- 
tial elements  have  been  identified : mutual  recognition  of  baptism/membership, 
mutual  recognizing  of  member  churches,  claiming  their  “emerging  theological 
consensus”,  recognizing/reconciling  of  ministries,  beginning  regular  eucharistic 
fellowship,  exercising  “social  and  personal  mission”,  and  commissioning  “coun- 
cils of  oversight”.  These  will  also  be  sent  to  the  churches  for  “advice  and 
counsel”  in  time  for  a 1986  or  1987  plenary. 

The  Consultation  has  produced  an  extensive  range  of  materials  for  common 
use,  such  as  the  Lenten  devotional  booklet  Liberation  and  Unity  and  a 
eucharistic  text  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  a New  Text  1984 , as  well  as 
a study  of  gender-related  theological  language  ( The  Word  and  Words:  Beyond 
Gender  in  Theological  and  Liturgical  Language ),  and  a videotape  on  the  Coun- 
cil’s own  work,  which  has  been  telecast  nation-wide.  Meanwhile  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  extensive  education  work  necessary  as  a background  to  unity 
among  the  churches.  A series  of  workshops  on  ecumenism  are  planned  for 
seminaries:  a forum  in  the  fall  of  1982  began  the  “interpretative  and  educational 
process”  for  leadership  of  the  member  churches  in  fields  such  as  education,  mis- 
sion, and  church  and  society. 

The  covenanting  process  is  envisioned  as  the  work  of  this  decade,  including 
one  more  round  of  revision  by  the  churches,  and  culminating  in  a “covenanting 
relationship”  by  about  1990.  The  process  foresees  the  churches  establishing 
“councils  of  oversight”  at  national,  regional  and  local  levels  to  undertake  jointly 
such  things  as  ordination,  eucharistic  fellowship,  and  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  mission. 

Two  specific  issues  are  of  special  ongoing  concern  to  the  Consultation. 
Through  its  Commission  on  Racism  it  continues  to  challenge  its  member  chur- 
ches to  remember  the  claims  of  social  justice.  And  the  Women’s  Task  Force  con- 
tinues work  on  liturgical,  and  particularly  trinitarian,  language,  as  well  as  the 
“constructive  employment”  of  ordained  women  in  its  member  churches. 

Two  developments  between  various  member  churches  of  the  Consultation 
should  be  noted.  Already  in  the  1970s  each  of  the  churches  in  the  Consultation 
had  officially  recognized  the  baptism  and  membership  of  all  the  others.  But  some 
members  have  gone  beyond  this:  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  invites 
members  of  other  churches  “with  voice  and  vote”  to  its  General  Assembly 
legislative  committees,  and  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  invites 
members  of  four  other  churches  to  its  governing  board  with  this  same  status.  In 
addition  there  are  several  “bilateral”  dialogues  in  progress  between  member 
churches  of  the  Consultation,  such  as  between  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  and  between  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  Significant 
steps  in  both  cases  should  be  taken  in  1985.  And  of  course  the  two  Presbyterian 
members  of  the  Consultation  united  in  1983  to  form  The  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA)  (see  above). 

Thus  the  next  few  years  will  be  pivotal  for  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union.  It  has  identified  three  elements  as  critical  for  continued  growth  towards 
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organic  unity:  trust  among  the  churches,  commitment  to  each  other,  and  con- 
tinued struggle  “for  justice  in  American  society”.  It  sees  that  its  evolving 
covenanting  concepts  “have  great  similarity  to  those...  in  the  conciliar  fellowship 
goal  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission”,  and  foresees  a possible  involvement 
in  the  Commission’s  study  “Towards  a Common  Confession  of  the  Apostolic 
Faith”.  And  it  has  a sense  that  its  long  years  of  patient,  often  difficult  work 
towards  organic  unity  may  be  about  to  bear  fruit. 

Contact : Dr  Gerald  F.  Moede,  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  228  Alex- 
ander Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  USA. 

(ER  1962 , pp. 377-379;  1964 , pp.438ff.;  1966 , pp.379ff.;  1968 , pp.288-290; 
1970,  p.279;  1972,  p.370;  1974,  p.234  and  pp.323ff.;  1976,  pp.345ff.;  1978, 
pp.255 ff.;  1980,  pp.305ff.;  1982,  pp.382ff.) 


Christian  church  (disciples  of  Christ)  — The  united  church  of  Christ 

The  stated  “working  style”  of  Disciples-UCC  unity  discussions  is  to  secure 
the  involvement  of  a wide  variety  of  lay  persons,  pastors,  seminary  professors, 
and  regional  and  national  staff  persons  in  the  discussion  process.  Additionally 
these  bodies  consciously  set  their  work  within  the  wider  commitments  to  the  Con- 
sultation on  Church  Union  (see  above). 

During  the  period  of  our  survey,  over  six  hundred  local  groups  (mainly 
“paired”,  involving  both  Disciples  and  UCC  participants)  engaged  in  study  of 
basic  issues  for  unity:  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  mission,  ministry,  cove- 
nant, and  the  meaning  of  unity  itself.  The  national  Steering  Committee  was 
challenged  to  provide  “a  clear  description  of  the  kind  of  union”  to  be  pursued. 
Both  churches  feel  that  a mere  “merger”  of  their  present  institutions  and  struc- 
tures would  not  be  worth  the  time  or  energy  which  would  be  required. 

The  result  was  a proposal,  to  be  presented  to  the  Disciples  General  Assembly 
and  the  UCC  General  Synod  in  1985,  for  a “unity-by-stages”  approach.  This  was 
contained  in  “Shared  Life : a New  Approach  to  Christian  Unity”,  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  both  churches  for  response  to  the  Steering  Committee  in  July 
1984.  It  calls  first  for  a “firm  commitment”  by  both  denominations  eventually  to 
become  “one  church”,  and  subsequently  for  discussions  about  appropriate  areas 
of  church  life  to  be  pursued  “in  giving  content  and  substance  to  that  commitment 
to  unity”. 

This  proposal  was  explored  at  a meeting  in  February  1984  of  leadership  from 
both  churches.  The  emphasis  upon  open  discussion  and  honest  human  relation- 
ships at  the  meeting  enabled  some  serious  concerns  to  be  shared : the  fear  of  loss 
of  identity  in  a “merged  church”,  questions  of  adequate  leadership  roles  for 
women  and  minorities,  and  the  sheer  work  involved  in  achieving  unity,  which 
must  be  added  to  already-crowded  portfolios  and  agendas.  A further  such 
meeting  is  planned  for  1985.  Work  has  also  proceeded  at  the  congregational 
level.  The  Steering  Committee  has  highlighted  a “Covenant  Sunday”  each  year 
to  emphasize,  within  the  broader  context  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  the  Disciples-UCC  initiatives.  And  they  have  monitored  local  and 
regional  initiatives  such  as  joint  camps  and  conferences,  retreats,  and  sharing  of 
staff. 
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Contact:  Dr  Robert  K.  Welsh,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  P.O.Box  1986,  In- 
dianapolis, IN  46206,  USA. 

(ER  1976,  p.349;  1978 , pp.257f;  1980 , pp.307f;  1982 , pp.385f.) 


Joint  committee  on  unification  : The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church 
— The  second  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church 

These  two  churches,  which  have  engaged  in  cooperative  programming  for 
several  years,  are  currently  seeking  a clarification  of  their  “union  goals”.  The 
current  initiative  dates  from  1981,  and  is  highlighted  by  the  decision  of  General 
Assemblies  of  both  bodies  in  1982  to  change  the  name  of  their  Joint  Committee 
on  Cooperative  Work  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Unification.  The  purpose  of  the 
Committee  was  to  develop  a plan  for  forming  a united  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  from  these  two  bodies  which  already  share  “a  common  faith,  heritage, 
and  system  of  government...  in  order  that  we  may  give  a better  Christian  witness 
and  ministry  to  the  world”. 

Specific  goals  adopted  call  for  better  communications  and  relations  between 
the  two  “sister”  churches,  cooperation  to  provide  “better  services  to  our  consti- 
tuent members”,  and  work  “to  develop  and  initiate”  a plan  of  church  union  by 
1985,  which  would  become  effective  by  1992.  The  Joint  Committee  is  currently 
working  on  the  first  draft  of  a plan  for  union. 

Meanwhile  sharing  of  experiences  is  building  a basis  for  future  progress.  The 
General  Assemblies  met  concurrently  in  1983,  sharing  worship  and  reviewing 
cooperative  programmes.  The  Assemblies  approved  the  revision  of  the  churches’ 
Confession  of  Faith  which  had  been  prepared  by  a committee  from  the  two  chur- 
ches. This  year  will  see  concurrent  meetings  of  the  assemblies,  including  review 
of  the  response  of  presbyteries  to  the  revised  Confession  of  Faith . 

Contact : T.V.  Warnick,  Stated  Clerk,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
1978  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  TN  38104,  USA. 

(ER  1976 , pp.347f.) 

Commission  for  a new  Lutheran  church:  The  American  Lutheran 

CHURCH  — The  ASSOCIATION  OF  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES  — THE 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

On  8 September  1982  these  three  churches,  meeting  in  concurrent  conventions 
and  linked  by  three-way  telephone  hook-up,  voted  “to  join  in  forming  a new 
Lutheran  church  and  to  take  all  deliberate  steps  towards  its  earliest  realization”. 
The  three  churches  each  authorized  the  establishment  of  a Commission  for  a new 
Lutheran  Church  to  carry  through  “all  actions  necessary”  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  church.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  seventy  persons,  with  thirty- 
one  each  from  the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  and  eight  from  the  Association  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches.  Dr 
Arnold  R.  Mickelson  was  appointed  Coordinator  of  the  new  Commission.  The 
Commission  has  established  a pattern  of  meeting  twice  a year,  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  additional  meeting  every  other  year.  Its  goal  is  to  present  a proposed 
constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  new  church  to  the  1986  conventions  of  the  three 
participating  churches;  1987  is  foreseen  as  the  year  for  the  constituting 
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convention,  and  1 January  1988  as  the  day  when  the  new  church  comes  formally 
into  existence. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  18-22  February  1984.  It  had 
received  reports  from  at  least  15  task  forces  and  committees,  and  undertook  the 
major  task  of  producing  provisional  “statements  of  faith  and  purpose  for  the 
new  church  as  well  as  a narrative  description,  including  options,  of  the  structure 
of  the  new  church’’.  Reactions  to  this  material  will  be  sought  from  congrega- 
tions, and  delegates  to  1984  synod,  district  and  national  conventions  of  the  three 
churches.  Present  plans  are  for  completing  the  preliminary  narrative  design  in 
1984,  with  a final  narrative  design,  as  mentioned  above,  ready  by  1986  for 
“review  and  action”  by  the  three  uniting  bodies. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  affirmation  of  the  Commission  up  to  this  point  has 
been  its  statement  in  1983  that  “no  new  confession  of  faith  or  statement  of  doc- 
trine is  necessary  ‘as  the  basis  of  union  for  the  new  Lutheran  church’”. 

The  “inclusively  participatory”  process  of  the  Commission  was  exemplified 
by  its  fifth  meeting,  July  1984,  when  it  studied  preliminary  reactions  to  its 
statements  on  faith,  purpose,  and  structure  of  the  new  church.  By  12  June  1984  a 
remarkable  16,000  responses  had  been  received  to  the  proposals.  Three  were  ac- 
cepted in  principle  by  at  least  75  percent  of  the  respondents;  these  were  the 
statements  of  faith  and  of  purpose,  and  the  use  of  the  title  “bishop”.  There  was 
less  agreement  on  the  suggestion  that  both  “ordained”  and  “commissioned” 
forms  of  ministry  be  used  in  the  new  church ; it  became  clear  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  ministry  needed  to  be  studied  from  “ecclesiological  and  practical”  as  well 
as  doctrinal  and  theological  perspectives.  Another  area  of  intense  discussion  was 
the  proposed  so-called  “quota  system”  for  election  to  voting  membership  in 
legislative  assemblies,  boards,  and  committees. 

There  are  many  details  — theological,  practical,  and  procedural  — but  the 
commitment  to  unity  is  strong.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  unity  process 
is  understood  within  a wider  ecumenical  and  mission-oriented  vision.  Many  of 
the  responses  studied  at  the  Commission’s  June  meeting  called  for  more  em- 
phasis on  evangelism,  both  locally  and  globally.  And,  in  a more  structural  focus, 
the  Commission  from  its  inception  has  been  sensitive  to  its  relationship  with  the 
Lutheran  Merger  Commission  in  Canada  (see  above). 

Contact:  Dr  Arnold  R.  Mickelson,  Loop  Station  P.O.  Box  2403,  Min- 
neapolis, MN  55402,  USA. 
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